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INTRODUCTION 


BEAUTIFUL life story beautifully told. 

It comes to us from one who having her- 
self been for years a missionary in India, 
writes from the depths of a loving and under- 
standing heart. 

How well she knows the heart of girlhood, 
its ambitions, its visions, its loves, its tender 
home ties, and its great renunciations for a 
greater love to Christ. As we read we come to 
know Grace Barnes and to love her. We go 
with her on the long journey to India. We 
hear the farewell on this side and the thrilling 
reply to her mother, ‘‘Tell them it was worth 
it.’ We rejoice in her dauntless spirit, her 
victorious faith, her quick adjustment to the 
strange, new life, and her utter devotion to it. 

And then—we see the ‘‘alabaster box”’ 
broken at the Master’s feet; but the fragrance 
of the precious life then offered will never die. 

May this little book speak its own inspiring 
message to the heart of every member of the 
Young People’s Missionary Society to whom 
the author dedicates it. 

Mary L. Coleman. 
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“‘And being in Bethany in the house of 
Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, there came 
a woman having an alabaster box of ointment 
of spikenard very precious; and she brake the 
box and poured it on his head. 

‘And there were some that had indignation 
within themselves, and said, Why was this 
waste of the ointment made? * * * And they 
murmured against her. 

‘“And Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble 
ye her; she hath wrought a good work * * * 
Verily * * * this also that she hath done shall 


be spoken of for a memorial to her.’’ 
Mark 14: 3-9. 
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A PENNSYLVANIA GIRL 


“His native home, deep imaged in his soul,” 
—Homer, Pope’s Translation, 


¥ 
A PENNSYLVANIA GIRL 


MONG the wooded hills of eastern Penn- 

sylvania, high above the Delaware, stands 
the old farmhouse where, in 1890, Grace 
Barnes was born. Sixty years before, the Ol- 
vers, of sturdy English stock, had settled there 
and built their log house in a clearing in the 
virgin forest where later seven of their sons 
were to be householders and farmers in that 
immediate neighborhood. Toiling early and 
late they cut the great trees and piled the logs 
to burn them, wasting a wealth of timber 
valueless then in comparison with the fertile 
land it covered. With immense effort they 
cleared the land of loose stones and built of 
them massive walls in their determination to 
fit the soil for cultivation. There the walls 
still stand ready for the stone crusher when 
greater roads shall be built for all time. 

In this large family connection, where 
dozens of cousins made up the Long Pond 
school, Elizabeth Grace Olver, mother of Grace 
Elizabeth Barnes, grew to womanhood. Trib- 
ute should be paid to the Christian character 
of her early home where father and mother 
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exemplified in their own lives the wise counsel 
they gave to their children. Their outlook 
upon the world was distinctly Christian. 
Mother and children felt a strong interest in 
the work carried on at the old Five Points 
Mission in New York and took delight in pre- 
paring supplies of good country food to be 
sent there every year. 

In 1884 Miss Olver was married to Wallace 
J. Barnes and they began housekeeping in the 
old home from which her father had lately re- 
moved. The Barnes family had come earlier 
from Connecticut to settle in Damascus town- 
ship near-by, some of them famous Indian 
fighters early in the century, and some of them 
Quaker folk of English birth. The young 
farmer, school teacher, and woodsman, Wal- 
lace, was of true American spirit, eager to 
serve God and his country. By character, na- 
tive ability, and a sort of incurable friendli- 
ness he won a large place in the community. 
Twice he was elected Prothonotary of his 
county, State Senator once. He became a 
leader in the Free Methodist Church, both lo- 
cally and in its highest councils as a member 
of its General Conference and its General Mis- 
sionary Board. His wife was no less gifted and 
public spirited. In the days when prohibition 
was only a dream of the idealist she was an 
enthusiastic and effective temperance worker, 
the president for years of the W. C. T. U. of 
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her county and deep in its state-wide plans. 
In this she carried forward family traditions, 
for her grandparents in England had been 
notable temperance workers in their day. 

In the Barnes home public questions were 
constantly discussed, parents and children 
sharing every interest. Such conversation was 
as much a part of ‘every meal as the bread and 
butter, and the family habit of good humored 
argument brought out advocates for almost 
every side of every question. In the wide hori- 
zons of such a home the children naturally 
became interested in the possibilities of service 
for others and it is not surprizing that one of 
them early caught the vision of a Love that 
reaches all the world and offered her life to 
be spent where human need was great. 

Grace was the eldest daughter, third among 
nine children, and grew up amid the experi- 
ences of a house full of jolly boys and girls, 
herself one of the chief contributors to its fun. 
It was a home of comparative plenty and com- 
fort though the parents were sometimes hard 
pressed to keep it so. None of the children 
was sent away to work but all of them needed 
to be busy at home, the more so as there were 
usually Iumbermen to feed in addition to the 
large family. 

Chubby, curly-headed little Grace was her 
father’s special chum and often went with him 
to the field or the woods where she followed 
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him about, talking and playing and sometimes 
falling asleep in the shade till the work was 
done. He called her ‘‘Johnnie,’’ and to the 
end of her life she signed her letters to him 
with that name of tender home memories. She 
was not at all a ‘‘tomboy,’’ just a happy, nor- 
mal little girl, very tender-hearted and busy 
about the important concerns of childhood. 
Absurdly early she began to feel responsible 
for her baby sister. ‘‘She’s so naughty, I’m 
afraid she’ll go to the bad place,’’ she said to 
her mother. ‘‘She does act so bad.’’ When her 
mother tactfully suggested that possibly this 
catastrophe might be averted if the older little 
sister would try to show her a better way, she 
sighed, ‘‘I have tried but I’m afraid she’ll go 
anyway.’’ Always trying to help somewhere, 
sunny in face and disposition, peculiarly faith- 
ful in carrying out every direction given her, 
our Grace grew up, loving and dearly loved. 
Almost from babyhood she loved Jesus and 
had the witness of the Spirit that she belonged 
to Him. She said later, that from twelve years 
of age she had hoped and planned to be a mis- 
sionary but she seldom talked about it and 
even her own family did not suspect the depth 
of this purpose. She was in earnest about it. 
jSent on an errand to a sick neighbor at a dis- 
ance, alone, she took the opportunity in entire 
implicity of heart to pray with the woman. 
A zealous friend in the church heard of this 
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and protested that she was too young to do 
such things, but her wise mother declined to 
interfere with what was so evidently the work 
of God in the child’s heart. 

After going as far as she could in the home 
school, Grace attended the Junior High School 
in Waverly, Pennsylvania. Here she lived 
with relatives and was happy to have an own 
cousin, Edith Franklin, as her special com- 
panion and friend. She took a decided stand 
as a Christian at the very start, resolutely 
turned her back on all social affairs of doubt- 
ful sort and found genuine pleasure in the 
associations of her religious life. A happier 
hearted girl never lived, and her loyal attend- 
ance at all the services of the church, often 
when her schoolmates were at a party, her keen 
desire for others’ salvation, her face all alight 
with joy in song or testimony told clearly of 
satisfaction in Christ. 

By this time her friends began to realize 
that her mental gifts were unusual as she con- 
quered the difficulties of her school work with 
such ease. Neither then nor later did any one 
ever hear her boast of her own achievements 
though some of them were remarkable, but she 
took a naive pleasure in doing easily what 
others might think impossible. She worked 
in 1906 : as s valedictorian of her class she taught 
a country ‘school one year near her home and 
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another the following year near Waverly. 
Here she was so earnest in the effort to help 
her pupils spiritually as well as mentally, that 
one at least, a boy nearly as old as herself, was 
converted through the morning devotional ser- 
vice of the school. This encouraged her grow- 
ing purpose to give all her powers to God’s 
work. 

That summer, at the camp meeting—and 
there never was a time in all her life when she 
would not have chosen an old-fashioned camp 
meeting in preference to any other summer 
outing that could be devised—an impressive 
missionary service was held on Sunday after- 
noon. Grace sat on the platform with a band 
of young singers. After the sermon by Rev. 
A. L. Whitcomb, offerings were asked for the 
missionary work. Considerable sums were 
given and the tide of blessing was full. Amid 
some confusion not all could hear what Grace 
said when she rose, but the heart of every 
hearer was thrilled at her quiet words: ‘‘I will 
give myself if the Lord will have me.’’ This 
offering, so much more precious than any other 
made that day, was never withdrawn. It was 
her first public avowal of the purpose formed 
in childhood, now the ruling purpose in all her 
plans. 
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“Have thy tools ready. God will give thee work.” 
—Unknown. 


II 
MAKING READY 


WO school years, from September, 1909, 
to June, 1911, Grace Barnes spent at the 
Free Methodist college at Greenville, Llinois. 
With her next older brother, Olin, and her 
next younger sister, Marcia, she shared a 
sketchy sort of housekeeping in rooms near the 
college. All three were thorough students, and 
eager to make the most of the opportunities 
offered them. They were too busy with classes 
and contests, and incidentally with cooking, to 
spend as much time as perhaps they should 
have done in recreation. Grace made many 
friends in her happy, vivacious way and she 
threw her whole soul into her work. She did 
the finest of school work and was graduated 
from the Preparatory Department with hon- 
ors. She joined the Student Volunteer Band 
and, full of tender solicitude lest the purpose 
so full of joy to her might bring a hurt to 
those she loved, wrote home: 
Greenville, Ill., 
April 18, 1910. 
Dear Papa and Mama :— 
I don’t think I told you that I decided to 
25 
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join the Volunteer Band and handed in my 
name. It seemed best. I trust I did not do it 
rashly. I hope you will not feel bad about it. 
Just be glad that God thinks your little girl 
fit to go on so important a mission. * * * 

Perhaps you remember my saying at camp 
meeting that I would go if the Lord would let 
me. After that I could not think it best.to let. 
my own plans interfere. are 

We Volunteers are in a peculiar way kept 
for the Master’s use, are we not? Oh! may He 
use me. But oh! how little will these sacri- 
fices look beside the joy of service and the re- 
ward at the end of the way. * * * 

So, good-by, dear papa and mama. 

Your own loving Grace. 


Another year she taught in a rural High 
School near her home, then secured a position 
with the International Correspondence Schools 
at Scranton, Pennsylvania, where in addition 
to her professional work she had opportunities 
for further study. In Scranton she was happy 
to be in the home of her aunt and uncle, for 
the farther afield her work carried her the 
more her heart clung to the home folk. She at- 
tended the Methodist Episcopal Church with 
her aunt, was an interested and useful member 
of the Y. W. C. A. and perhaps enjoyed the 
City Mission best of all her religious activities 
that year, except for the week-ends with her 
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relatives at Waverly, when she had the priv- 
ilege of attending her own much loved church. 

Like every girl she had her dreams of home 
and husband. During this year in Scranton, 
an acquaintance which had been made some 
years before ripened into romance and an at- 
tachment was formed that she thought then 
would help rather than hinder her life pur- 
pose. The breaking of it later in order to carry 
out that purpose cost her more than any but 
her closest friends ever suspected. She was pe- 
culiarly affectionate and her heart cried out 
for close human companionship even while she 
stedfastly went forward alone. Long after- 
ward from India she wrote to her mother: 

“Of course, confidentially, the hardest thing 
of all in being here is being alone. It is not 
much of a surprize though, for I counted the 
cost of being a single missionary before I came, 
a good many times, I reckon. Nobody at home 
seems to think a girl ought to really want to 
be married, but I guess girls have been just 
natural born wives and mothers ever since Eve, 
and to tell the truth missionary girls are much 
the same as the rest of creation. Not complain- 
ing, no siree! I’d pay the same price to come 
again, if need be.’’ 

The summer of 1914 she was called back to 
Greenville to use her experience with the Cor- 
respondence Schools in Scranton in working 
out a plan for correspondence courses in con- 
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nection with the college. She was already in 
communication with the General Missionary 
Secretary of the Free Methodist Church and 
her first idea seems to have been to take train- 
ing as a nurse with a view to work in Africa. 
As soon as India was seriously suggested to 
her, however, her heart leaped to meet its 
needs and she was enthusiastically loyal to 
that choice to the very end. Her deep desire 
to do evangelistic work led her to choose the 
Bible Teachers’ Training School of New York. 
City as the place for final preparation and 
there she spent two busy years gaining a mas- 
tery of the English Bible and a method for 
teaching it that were to prove highly useful in 
India. 

Frequent home letters, written during 1915 
and 1916, give fascinating glimpses of her 
many-sided life in the metropolis; teaching Bi- 
ble classes on week nights and Sundays for 
Negroes and Chinese, singing and speaking in 
street meetings, even at Madison Square, 
marching in a long, long suffrage parade, tak- 
ing charge of the school book store and waiting 
on table to help with her expenses, serving the 
‘‘bums’’ at a feast in the Water Street Mission, 
a busy, varied life. To her mother she wrote as 
summer drew on: 

‘Would love to be there to share the load 
with you, mother dear, but I can not just now. 
When I think of you and your tired nerves 
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and your cares I am apt to think of Peter’s 
wife’s mother. At His touch, immediately the 
fever left her. Oh, how much of the load we’d 
drop sometimes if He’d touch our fevered 
minds and hands. I need this little sermonette 
myself, for I’m afraid I get ‘feverish’ too; 
but if we could only believe that in quietness 
and confidence shall be our strength, we’d rest 
more easily in Him. Maybe it’s funny for me 
to talk thus to you. Anyway it’s from my 
heart to your heart and that’s not far. Your 
own Grace.”’ . 

There were many delightful experiences in 
those crowded months, going to Coney Island 
and instantly falling in love with the ocean, 
attending the services of a little band of Ger- 
man Free Methodist sisters in New York who 
loved her dearly, visiting friends in Brooklyn, 
refreshing her soul with occasional attendance 
at near-by ‘‘quarterly meetings,’’ picnicing on 
the Palisades, rejoicing over a gift of real apple 
blossoms, filling her ‘‘India hope chest’’ by 
rare visits to the bargain counters of the great 
city. Through it all she worked with eager in- 
tensity to learn all possible that might help her__.-- 
to be a good missionary. ‘‘I heard a missionary 
address on Wednesday night,’’ she wrote, ‘‘that 
made me feel as if I absolutely could not re- 
spect myself if I didn’t go. Hard as some fea- 
tures of it may be, I’m glad, I might almost say, 
for every day that brings me nearer sailing 
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time.’’ Every spare minute was spent in prep- 
aration for the journey which she hoped to 
take some time that summer and her heart was 
full of radiant joy at her own good fortune in 
being chosen to attempt so great a task. None 
the less she felt the impending separation 
keenly and her consecration deepened with the 
more intelligent comprehension of all that it 
involved. 

Only a few short weeks at home, then came 
the parting from everything naturally dear to 
her. She had asked her people not to cloud her 
going with their tears and they did their best 
to send her out upon her great adventure with 
a smile. On their way to the train, her mother, 
with prophetic import then unrecognized, said 
what had long been in her mind: ‘‘Grace, so 
many of our friends have protested against 
your going and against our letting you go. If 
you should be sick and die in India, what shall 
I say to them?’’ Her answer was thoughtful, 
deliberate, and absolutely sincere, ‘‘Tell them 
if was worth it.’’ 


It 
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“Then my soul shall fear no ill, 

Let Him lead me where He will; 

I will go without a murmur, 

And His footsteps follow still.” 
—Fanny Crosby. 
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III 
THE LONG JOURNEY 


S° she went speeding across the continent. 
At Youngstown, Ohio, her uncle, Cyrus 
Olver, joined her and accompanied her to the 
Free Methodist headquarters in Chicago where 
she was instantly at home. Again and again in 
her letters are the words, ‘‘I like them all so 
much,’’ used of almost all the church and mis- 
sionary friends she met along the way, with in- 
curable friendliness like her father’s. From 
Chicago she went to the camp meeting on the 
old Glen Ellyn ground, with Miss Aleorn, who 
was to be one of her fellow travelers to India, 
and together they started for the West, across 
prairie and mountain and desert, to meet the 
missionary party at Los Angeles, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. T. Taylor and Miss Edith Santee, all 
returning after furlough. The steamer’s sail- 
ing was delayed a week and that gave Grace 
time to visit an uncle in California and get a 
glimpse of life in a western mining town. ‘‘It 
doesn’t compare with Pennsylvania,’’ she 
wrote of many places. 

At last she reached San Francisco and on 
August 1, 1916, went on board the S. S. China, 
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outward bound. Missionaries of other churches 
were leaving by this boat and there were many 
friends to see them off. Their songs floating 
over the widening waves were the last thing 
heard while the cherished American flag Grace 
waved back was the last distinctive bit of color 
seen from land. She wrote: ‘‘It was quite 
thrilling to sing there with people one had 
never seen before and feel that one touch of 
salvation had indeed made us kin with all the 
children of God.”’ 

Singing ‘‘Let me go. I can not stay,’’ and 
‘*T will meet you in the morning, just inside 
the Eastern Gate,’’ they sailed beyond the 
Golden Gate out to the land of her golden 
dreams and hopes. 

The delightful experiences of a long ocean 
voyage were enjoyed to the full, and others 
less enjoyable were endured. There was time 
to rest from the long strain of preparation 
and departure, time to make new acquaint- 
ances, some of whom were to prove real friends, 
time to have real fun in deck games and 
sports, time to learn important lessons in the 
school of prayer and to counsel with the ex- 
perienced missionaries who were glad to help 
her, time even to begin a casual study of the 
language soon to be her own. Verses written a 
year later in farewell to two homecoming mis- 
sionaries were doubtless inspired by her first 
and last ocean trip. 
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When you’re on the deep blue ocean and the waves 
are rolling high, 
And it seems from everywhere you’re far away, 
Just remember that not only is the homeland draw- 
ing nigh, 
But the folk behind are thinking—and they pray. 


When great dangers rise about you or a bell of 
warning rings, 
Or you feel that trouble lies not far away, 
Just remember that there’s good for us in all “these 
things” 
If we love Him—and because we do, we pray. 


On shipboard she wrote: ‘‘It was thrilling ' 
to think of our being out here so far from land, 
between our old homes and our new and be- 
tween the deep and heaven, gliding on our way 
and gently swaying from side to side, yet just 
as near to God as you at home, on solid 
ground.”’ 

A brief stop in Japan opened a new world 
to our missionary, always so interested in 
every new experience. She said of her first ac- 
quaintance with the ‘‘horseless carriage’’ of 
the East: ‘‘ Yesterday I had my first rickshaw 
ride. Now a rickshaw is just a dainty, comfort- 
able, two-wheeled phaeton for only one passen- 
ger. There are two shafts with a bar across the 
front and the man stands between like a horse 
and pushes with his hands on the bar. It was 
funny at first but it is nice after all, plush 
seats, cloth. covers of white over the back and 
arms of the seats, rubber tires and all. The 
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streets are rather narrow. Rickshaws do not 
need much room.”’ 

The beauty of Japan charmed her, where 
every line and color seemed inevitably right. 
The strangeness of being surrounded by an 
alien civilization, of being almost submerged 
in it, grew deeper every day. She found end- 
less interest and entertainment in the new 
sights and sounds and smells. She got a first 
fascinating glimpse of real missionary work 
and loved it all. 

From here on, every new port took her a lit- 
tle deeper into the mystery of the Orient. In 
Calcutta first she set her feet on India’s soil 
and felt that she was at home. Too eager for 
her own long anticipated home-to-be to care 
much about this Eastern metropolis with its 
many races and its rare charms, she looked 
about and shopped and filled her eyes with ori- 
ental color and her ears with oriental sounds 
until the rest of the party had finished the nec- 
essary business and were ready to start for the 
‘‘mofussil,’’ six hundred miles away. 

She never forgot that initial experience in 
an Indian ‘‘third class’’ railway compartment 
with the piles of luggage all kept under the 
owner’s watchful eye, the long, narrow wooden 
seats, the rolls of bedding to make those seats 
endurable as quasi beds, the lunch baskets, the 
water bottles, the racks overhead from which 
small parcels persisted in tumbling down as the 
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train lurched and rocked in its swift journey 
day and night. They traveled in a compart- 
ment reserved for Europeans and secured com- 
parative privacy but little comfort. It was 
fearfully hot during the day and dirty and 
foul smelling all the time, and the way seemed 
longer than the whole trip across the ocean. 
How delightful, then, to have friends from 
other Missions board the train at stops along 
the way, bringing fresh lunch and tea and the 
welcome that the India missionary of every de- 
nomination gives to every other as he comes. 

At Murtizapur they left the main line and 
were joyously greeted by Naraya, Indian 
Christian servant and friend from ‘‘home,’’ 
now only seventy miles away. The little nar- 
row gauge railway took its time, however, in 
covering those intervening miles, and they 
were weary indeed and travel-stained when at 
last they drew into the little station. 
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“Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty.” 
—Thomson. 
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IV 
AT HOME 


EOTMAL at last, objective for twelve 
thousand miles, was green and beautiful 

at the end of the rainy season. What a joy to 
be in Yeotmal and ready to enter upon the 
work so long, so eagerly anticipated, so faith- 
fully prepared for! Writing of that day Grace 
said: ‘‘As we entered Yeotmal we could see 
the group of white faces and many, many dark 
ones out at the platform. A big Union Jack 
floated above them and the Stars and Stripes 
were there, too. Then the greetings, the tears 
of joy, the endless salaams, the glad embraces.”’ 
How wonderful it was to her to greet the 
bright-faced, dark-skinned Christian band who 
had waited hours at the station to welcome 
home their beloved older missionaries and to 
look with deepest interest into the smiling face 
of the new ‘‘ Missi Sahib’’; to fall in love right 
there with the people who needed love so 
much ; to ride in state in the one four-wheeled _ 
vehicle which the Mission boasted then, drawn 
by two big white oxen, through the public 
gardens, ‘past the government buildings shining 
white and to reach the Mission compound at 
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last; to enter the great grass roofed bungalow 
and find her very own, wide, airy room with 
its little adjoining study and its big, crude 
bathroom; oh, what a day of days! Afterward 
she wrote of her India home, but that very day 
she took it into her loving heart to stay. 

In her first letter from the ‘‘Big Bungalow’’ 
she wrote: ‘‘It would be hard to tell whose 
heart beat happiest the day we arrived here, 
the few missionaries who had been holding the 
fort till reinforcements should come, the native 
Christians who had outdone themselves to 
show their welcome to the returning mission- 
aries who were coming ‘home’, or the new 
‘Missi Sahib’ whose dreams were at last com- 
ing true.’’ Three months later she wrote 
again: ‘‘It is so much nicer here than I 
thought before I came that I guess I can trust 
folk Ik may suppose I am tevin ‘to be brave and : 
face i it through, but I love it, honestly, truly, 
passionately love it.’’ 

The night of the arrival at Yeotmal a for- 
mal welcome was given in the great stone 
church, beautifully decorated with flowers and 
paper streamers and with garlands for the 
honored guests. Songs and addresses, prayer 
and praise to God, all proceeded with pleasant 
formality until at the end the new Missi Sa- 
hib rose to speak. After a few words in Eng- 
lish which were interpreted, the audience was 
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first astounded, then electrified to enthusiastic 
applause when she proceeded to give a brief 
testimony as to her own religious experience in 
clear, correct Marathi. Never had such a thing 
been done by any missionary without long 
weeks of study and it seemed a miracle, as per- 
haps it was, to the people who regarded it as 
sure evidence that she was their very own. 
Hard study had indeed gone to the making of 
that little speech. Each separate phrase had 
been caught from the lips of some of the mis- 
sionaries on the voyage, but she had remem- 
bered and put them together herself to say 
what she wanted to say, and she was actually 
‘‘talking Marathi’’ before she had had a sin- 
gle formal lesson in the language. She casually 
mentioned it in a letter: ‘‘I had learned a lit- 
tle bit of Marathi on the ship and so was able 
to say a small testimony in it. Well, the people 
are very interested in the newcomers’ learning 
their language, and after a few sentences in 
English I spoke in Marathi. Surprized—oh, 
my! And the whole audience burst into ap- 
plause and clapped heartily. I made a hit once 
in my life if I never do again.’’ 

For a few weeks she stayed in Yeotmal, be- 
ginning language study in earnest, becoming 
acquainted with the missionary situation and 
some of its problems, trying to remember that 
she must wear a thick pith hat every minute 
out of doors and that she must investigate in- 
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stantly every unusual sound, learning about 
the wee, harmless lizards that station them- 
selves as fly-catchers on the walls and the great 
poisonous snakes that may mean death, ad- 
justing her life to the myriad new ways of 
thinking and doing that are India. At Christ- 
mas time the special meetings were held to 
which every son and daughter of the orphan- 
ages, however remote, returns if possible and 
where the blessing of God is always present for 
their help. 

Her sweet singing added much to these 
meetings and her faithful work with individ- 
uals broke across the barriers of language to 
bring them help. She contributed greatly to 
the happiness of the little missionary band in 
their own Christmas celebration and hid her 
aching memories of the dear home circle with 
smiles and songs. She expressed a little of her 
heart’s loyalty to India in verses sent to old 
friends in America. 


HOME 


Though from scenes of childhood’s pleasures 
Far from loved ones oft we roam, 

Many times we catch the echo 
Of some song of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


All the blest associations 
Of the past rise up to say, 
“You indeed belong here with us, 
But how far you’ve gone away.” 
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Then I shut my eyes a nioment, 
But at once it comes to me, 
Could I choose again my station 

I’d take this one, o’er the sea. 


When I’m wanting sunshine, laughter, 
It comes forth from twinkling eyes. 

What care I for dark complexions, 
When in smiles I find a prize? 


Who says “Home is where the heart is’? 
Oh, He knew, who made my plan, 

That I’d bring my heart here with me 
When I came to Hindustan. 


“Homesick!” Don’t know what the word means, 
Happy as a fairy gnome. 

God and heaven and India with me 
I have found my “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Vv 
THE FACT OF CASTE 
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“T know a land that is sunk in shame 
Where millions faint and tire, 
But I know a Name, a Name, a Name 
That shall set that land on fire.” 
—Unknown. 
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Vv 
THE FACT OF CASTE 


NCE settled in her new home, our mis- 

sionary took stock of the task before her. 
The field to which she had been appointed is 
under the care of the General Missionary 
Board of the Free Methodist Church and as is 
usual where mission ‘‘comity’’ is observed, no 
other denomination had any work there. 
Others were near and the relations between 
missions were most cordial. 

This field les far inland, in the southern- 
most of the Central Provinces, Berar, a beauti- 
ful bit of country, rolling, well-wooded, and 
with several good streams, in the dry season 
small, but raging torrents when in flood. The 
Indian government has built good main roads 
of stone laboriously crushed by hand. By rail, 
access is easy, yet the district is far removed 
from the great centers of population where 
Western influence is strong and sometimes is 
strongly resented. In Berar, changes in 
thought and practise come slowly. 

As Miss Barnes studied and wondered and 
gained acquaintance with the facts, she found 
one outstanding Fact of Caste which pro- 
foundly affected the whole situation. 
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Whatever conditions may have prevailed 
farther back in the past, it is certain that for 
more than two thousand years men’s life re- 
lationships have been determined by the caste 
in which they were born. As a matter of 
course, all the members of a single caste, high 
or low, in any village—and all India prefers 
to live in villages—occupy houses grouped to- 
gether and separated from those of other 
castes by a wall or a hedge or at least by an 
open space. Each caste group thus forms a Lit- 
tle world by itself where every man does the 
same sort of work as every other, all of them 
in the group being carpenters or washermen 
or what not. For caste is not only a vertical 
arrangement of society, with its four great di- 
visions or strata and with sixty million out- 
castes or untouchables on still lower levels, it 
is also a-more or less orderly horizontal ar- 
rangement of working units within these four 
divisions and among the outcastes as well. 
Caste is intensely religious, it is insistently so- 
cial, but it is also economic, being the Hindu 
way of getting the world’s work done. 

So in each caste group there is one trade, 
occupation, or craft, and everybody works at 
that. Each man is a workman of that trade; 
each woman is not only the wife of a carpen- 
ter if that be the craft involved, but also the 
daughter of a carpenter; each boy is a pros- 
pective carpenter, every girl the future wife of 
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a carpenter. They are distinctly ‘‘carpenter 
minded.’’ Thus each group plays its part. 
often an important part, in the village eco- 
nomic life and all are interdependent. Relig- 
iously each caste worships its own idols at its 
own shrines, but joins also in the worship of 
other deities common to all. Socially each 
caste keeps to itself, finding intimate acquaint- 
ance and friendly relationship only with 
groups of exactly similar caste standing in 
neighboring villages. No others eat together. 
No others intermarry. Education in public 
schools, the opening of various opportunities 
in public service to all classes, railway travel, 
contact with western peoples—all these have 
modified the strictness of caste observance, but 
in Berar few exceptions are found even among 
the most modern to the two caste rules regard- 
ing eating together and intermarriage. 

Even though caste rules differ greatly and 
sentiment varies as to the strictness necessary 
in their observance, one thing has proved to 
be an inevitable result of the system. The caste 
group tends to act as a unit and individual 
decision grows almost impossible. Through 
twenty centuries, possibly twenty-five, individ- 
ual judgment has been sacrificed to group de- 
cision. Ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
would not think of making up their own minds 
and acting independently of the group. The 
hundredth man might do it. This perhaps is 
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the point at which caste most seriously affects 
the missionary work. 

To the missionary accustomed to extreme 
individuality in thought and action, this es- 
sential inability to decide and act alone seems 
an almost impassable barrier to the progress 
of the gospel in India. If men and women can 
not be saved one by one, and one by one be 
added to the church, how then can they ever 
be won? With men it is impossible, but not 
with God. While the faithful missionaries of 
all the various Boards were struggling with 
this human impossibility and were laboriously 
seeking the hundredth man who might, con- 
ceivably, break away from his caste associa- 
tions and sometimes did, there were many 
others ‘‘in caste’’ or ‘‘outeaste’’ who heard the 
Word, often by the wayside, understood a lit- 
tle of it, thought it over and over and found 
their hearts brought into touch with the Savior 
of men. They dared not break away from 
caste, they never thought of doing it; they 
heard a little more from year to year as evan- 
gelists came their way; they lived the best 
they could within their caste walls; and when 
through long continued instruction and occa- 
sional preaching the truth began to penetrate 
and permeate the whole small caste group 
where these timid, most ignorant believers 
lived, then, after many years, such groups 
began to come as caste groups, all of them to- 
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gether, having made this decision as they made 
all others, jointly, and offered themselves for 
Christian baptism. 

This has not yet taken place in the field of 
which we write, but it has in many parts of 
India and thereby many thousands of people, 
usually from the outcaste groups, have become 
Christians. For while caste prevents the indi- 
vidual from making a separate and personal 
decision to follow Christ and so retards the 
gospel, on the other hand it makes possible the 
coming of large numbers who are bound by 
the final group decision to be Christians even 
though many persons among them are not con- 
verted at all. This involves many difficult 
problems for the future of the church in India, 
but it opens a door of hope for many who 
otherwise would never find a way to follow 
Jesus Christ. It also offers to the children of 
such a group favorable opportunities for Chris- 
tian nurture and training with many hopes for 
their early conversion. 

There are other hindrances in India besides 
this Fact of Caste. Long tolerance, for what- 
ever cause, of various social ills has made them 
commonplace; the giving of opium to little 
babies to keep them quiet has made drug ad- 
dicts of multitudes, while other multitudes 
have died from this cause alone; child mar- 
riage and general refusal to allow young wid- 
ows to remarry have brought a thousand moral 
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and physical evils in their train; vicious sex 
habits in men, seclusion of women, cruel pov- 
erty, and a low standard of living, coupled 
with the fear of absolute famine, these have 
provoked such social wrongs as are found in 
all lands and with them others peculiar to In- 
dia. Add to all of this, a fatalism which dis- 
inclines to any effort to change conditions 
however bad, and it becomes plain that long 
tolerance of such conditions has bred, was 
bound to breed, a moral laxity, a lethargy 
hard to overcome. | 

Yet it must always be remembered that in 
spite of moral and physical weakness due to 
causes such as these, there are no people any- 
where more interested in the things of the 
Spirit, more easily approachable in matters of 
salvation than the common people of India. 
In their deep heart hunger, their longing for 
‘‘mukti,’’ release from life’s suffering and sor- 
row and sin, they spare no effort humanly 
possible to win relief, yet fail to find it. So the 
eternal quest goes on. Everywhere hearts un- 
satisfied by idolatry ery out for the Living 
God. What a field for evangelism! How priv- 
ileged the missionary who, seeing clearly, lov- 
ing deeply, shares Christ’s concern for this 
great, this wonderful land. 


VI 
“TF ONLY—”’ 
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Thine was the prophet’s vision, thine 

The exaltation, the divine 

Insanity of noble minds 

That never falters nor abates 

But labors and endures and waits 

Till all that it foresees it finds 

Or what it can not find creates. 
—Longfellow. 
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HE first Free Methodist Missionary in In- 

dia was Rev. Ernest F. Ward who, with his 
wife, went out in 1881 on faith lines long before 
the Board undertook a permanent work; later 
he became one of its valued missionaries. The 
story of his pioneer labors, his rescue of hun- 
dreds of starving children in famine times, his 
building of homes and schools and refuges all 
financed through believing prayer, his opening 
of work repeatedly in ‘‘regions beyond,’’ then 
turning it over to some responsible Mission 
while he went on the pioneer’s lonely way, his 
mastery of seven Indian languages, his bap- 
tism of scores of converts—the full tale of his 
long, self-denying, self-forgetting life can not 
be told here. It is mentioned in order to make 
plain the beginning of the interest of the 
church in this India field. 

A permanent location for the Mission was 
found in Yeotmal, capital of the government 
district of that name, a small, compact field 
where more than half a million people were 
wholly without the gospel. The first efforts of 
the Mission were mainly evangelistic. The gos- 
pel must be preached. As far and fast as their 
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numbers and means permitted, the new mis- 
sionaries went from village to village to deliver 
the message already too long delayed. Some- 
times they were welcomed ; sometimes rejected ; 
often they were feared. When conditions per- 
mitted they gathered the people around them 
to hear and wonder and in some rare cases to 
rejoice over the new truth which met their 
needs and touched their hearts. This work, nec- 
essary and preliminary to every other form of 
missionary effort, was interrupted by the fam- 
ine of 1897-8. 

In those terrible years many thousands of 
little starving children were given by their 
parents or were picked up, often more dead 
than alive, by the wayside. The Free Method- 
ist Mission received some hundreds of these 
pitiful waifs, many of whom in spite of every 
effort died within a few months. The labors of 
the missionaries in their behalf can never ade- 
quately be recounted, as they worked to the 
limit of their strength to save those frail little 
lives. When it was all over and the rains came 
again in season so the land could furnish food, 
the immediate need arose for school homes 
where these salvaged boys and girls could be 
built into strong men and women. Additional 
missionaries were called into this great work. 
Two Orphanages were built in Yeotmal and 
for some years the Mission found its major in- 
terest in the training of orphan children. 
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“Tf only—’’ these could be truly converted 
and should feel in their hearts the call of God 
to evangelize their own people, here would be 
workers ready to the task that had begun to 
look more and more difficult for foreigners. 
They would have no difficulty with the lan- 
guage; they would find the climate not taxing 
but congenial; they would know all about caste 
and custom and would be wonderfully effective 
preachers of the gospel among their own peo- 
ple. ‘‘If only—’’ but what prayer and toil lay 
between that vision and its fulfilment. 

The missionaries found, to their dismay, that 
these famine children, hardly past babyhood in 
many instances, had already witnessed acts and 
heard them blatantly discussed which had de- 
stroyed their childish innocence of mind before 
it ever flowered in modesty and were wearily 
disillusioned from the start. A whole new 
consciousness had somehow to be created. A 
rescue must somehow be effected from hope- 
lessness and impurity. Besides the Fact of 
Caste noted before as so powerful a hindrance 
in the villages, this other terrible Fact of social 
and moral impurity must be faced in the or- 
phanages and the grace of God brought to bear 
upon the little ones so strangely brought with- 
in its reach. 

Began then the careful and orderly training 
of the orphan boys and girls, their instruction 
in practical things as well as their schooling in 
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the Seripture and in other branches of learn- 
ing. The boys were instructed in manual arts. 
They must be fitted to earn their own living 
honorably outside caste ways. The girls must 
be ready to make good homes, to play their im- 
portant part in building the new Christian life. 
More essential, each boy and girl must be 
prayed through to a personal experience in 
the things of God. Their Christianity must be 
the real thing if it was to wear well under the 
tests of life in India. 

The missionaries felt all this deeply and 
gave their best efforts to the task. They worked 
and, working, prayed through a thousand dif- 
ficulties until in 1905 there came the answer to 
their prayers in a heaven-sent revival. 

Who shall tell the story of the wonderful 
work of God in the hearts of the India or- 
phans? Not only in Yeotmal but far and wide 
in the land hundreds upon hundreds of those 
who had been faithfully taught and who had 
professed to be Christians found suddenly that 
all the words had become filled with a new 
meaning. They saw Jesus, the bleeding sacri- 
fice for their sins: they saw Him; they loved 
Him; their hearts broke and they knew He was 
their own personal Savior. The revelation of 
Christ in those days of power brought a new 
understanding of the whole matter. It was no 
longer words alone, but life itself, in experi- 
ences unspeakably precious and of infinite 
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value to the Christian character of the work 
and the workers. ‘‘If only—’’ the fulfilment 
of that hope seemed near. But there were 
other barriers to be passed. 

As the orphan boys and girls grew up they 
chose their own life partners for the making of 
their Christian homes, rather a revolutionary 
way of marrying in India, but justified by 
their generally wise and happy choice. They 
went to live in little houses near the Mission. 
They were not welcome of course in any caste 
group nor would they have been safe there. 
They were almost forced by the circumstances 
of their lives to become themselves a new caste 
group, the Christians. 

Then there were some among them, there be- 
ing nowhere else for these to go, who had them- 
selves no definite Christian experience yet bore 
the Christian name and must do so. Though 
closely in touch with the missionaries who 
were to them like the ‘‘ayee-bap,’’ ‘‘mother- 
father’’ of the other caste groups, yet they 
found it hard to rise much above the compara- 
tively low level of the less ‘‘Christian’’ mem- 
bers of their own group. The saved ones, the 
sure ones, the blest ones among them were too 
few to control in all things the standards of 
the group. Not in one generation can the age- 
long habit of group action be broken. The very 
circumstances of their orphan life in the Mis- 
sion where they had been so sheltered, so care- 
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fully trained, tended to make them unduly 
dependent, too little concerned with making 
and keeping their own standards of truth, love, 
and purity. 

Yet God blessed that Yeotmal Christian 
community in many ways. Their children 
looked like little princes among the children of 
the town, so well born, so loved, so well cared 
for, so sturdy and well fed. Gradually the 
Christians attained a standing, gained respect. 
Other stations had meanwhile been opened and 
equipped. The gospel had been preached in 
hundreds of villages, which had been visited 
perhaps but once or twice in years. People 
were beginning to understand the missionaries, 
to appreciate their friendly attitude. Great 
opportunities were opening up for a thorough 
evangelization of the whole area. Beyond the 
borders of the small field other sections were 
opening to the ministry of the Mission, calling 
insistently for workers. 

“Tf only—’’ now there might come another 
revival in which the fact of the Holy Ghost 
could grip these hearts as the fact of Christ 
had gripped them in that other time of power, 
if these should get a divine commission to 
preach as Paul did long ago, then at last the 
long purpose of the Mission in carrying on the 
orphan work would be fulfilled, the investment 
of life and treasure would be more than justi- 
fied. ‘‘If only—’’ faith and patience could 
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continue till it came, how well spent all the 
years of effort! 

To the Mission deeply concerned about this 
thing, deeply desirous to see such thorough go- 
ing work within the Christian community and 
beyond them in the wider community of which 
they formed a part, came this girl fresh from 
the West, with her clear thinking, her tender 
heart, and her profound conviction that the 
Word of God forms the very best medium for 
getting spiritual help to those who need it. She 
came a more than willing helper, eager to 
begin. 


VII 


MASTERING MARATHI 
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Marathi scholarship. Here the best pundits 
ean be secured, men experienced in teaching 
foreigners, whether missionaries, government 
officials, or civilians. Here the Bombay Repre- 
sentative Council of Missions for years con- 
ducted a central Language School for the mis- 
sionaries of all Boards working in the Marathi 
area and examined them without fear or favor 
on the completion of each section of a two-year 
course. 

This beautiful language, derived through a 
long passage of time from the Sanskrit as are 
so many of the Indian tongues, is spoken by 
some thirty million people in the west central 
part of India. It is not easy to learn even for 
those who readily pick up new languages, be- 
ing precise as to its grammar and having a 
full, rich vocabulary with fine distinctions of 
meaning. 

To Poona, then, accompanied by a fellow 
missionary, Grace went to study Marathi in 
January, 1917. . 

With unusual concentration she set herself 
to the task and made such unexpected progress 
that within two months her pundits were tell- 
ing her she could certainly take the first year’s 
examination in June rather than in the follow- 
ing November. They advanced her to the class 
then making preparation for that June exam- 
ination. Though surprized at the decision, she 
had a childlike faith that God would help her 
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and a very childlike enjoyment of the fact of 
her unexpectedly rapid progress. She was 
always looking forward to the return to Yeot- 
mal at the earliest possible moment. On the 
advice of the director of the school she soon 
dropped all class work—as she was progress- 
ing much faster than any class—to take private 
tutoring and fit herself for the second year’s 
examination rather than the first, in June. 
This really came about through an experience 
as puzzling as it was unexpected. Her phenom- 
enal progress aroused jealousy, acute opposi- 
tion among some of the Language School stu- 
dents and it was at their request she left the 
classes and went on alone. It almost broke her 
heart—so full of love for others—to be ‘‘not 
wanted’’ in the school, but no one heard a 
word of bitterness, nor was there any thought 
of retaliation in her heart.. If she must work 
alone she could work the harder. Her pundits 
were devoted to her interests and gave her ex- 
ceptional opportunities, delighted to find so 
ambitious a pupil. 

For the hot season the Language School 
moved to lovely, cool Mahableshwar and Grace 
made acquaintance with one of the most inter- 
esting features of missionary life in India. Ex- 
perience has proved that life and health and 
therefore efficiency in the work are better 
served by leaving the plains, so hot and dry, 
for at least a part of the ‘‘hot season.’’ Busi- 
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ness men, government officials, missionaries all 
find this necessary. On the lower mountain 
ranges, in beautifully wooded regions ‘‘ Hill 
stations’’ have been built. Some of them are 
far above the clouds; some can not be reached 
by motor roads or rail, but stout-backed coolies 
carry people up in chairs or dhoolies, four or 
even eight men at a time trudging along the 
mountain paths singing as they climb with 
their human burden. The Yeotmal missionaries 
usually go to Landour, far north in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, where, the ‘‘eternal 
snows’’ in sight above and wide stretching 
plains almost a mile below, stands the Mission 
Rest Home, Ellangaon. But Landour is far 
out of the Marathi language area and when a 
new missionary needs to study and meanwhile 
to hear Marathi spoken all around him, and 
desperately needs a cool place to study in, the 
choice usually falls upon Mahableshwar, not 
far from Poona. 

There, four thousand feet above the scorch- 
ing plains, Miss Barnes found it possible to 
continue her earnest, intense effort to master 
what she called ‘‘this pretty tongue’’ and 
make it hers. After they had returned to 
Poona, some weeks later, and were in the final 
stress of preparation she wrote home: ‘‘Oh, 
how I’ve asked the Lord’s blessings on my ears 
to catch these strange sounds, on my tongue to 
reproduce them, on my mind to retain them 
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and to get the grammatical situation, and He 
has helped me wonderfully. And I pledge 
anew these faculties to lifelong service to Him. 
Won’t you pray too that He may perfect this 
language in me so that I can talk like a native 
and be able to teach His Word in really good 
Marathi? And pray hard for the need is 
great.’’ 

So finely efficient was her study and so com-: 
plete the answer to her prayers that a little 
over nine months after she reached India she 
passed the Marathi second year examination 
with honors, an achievement never paralleled 
in the history of those examinations before or 
since. She is still remembered by the pundits 
of the school as one of their most brilliant 
pupils. Her own feeling was that of humble 
thankfulness. Just before the examination she 
wrote: ‘‘I know people are shy of the gift of 
tongues, but I feel as if the Lord has just 
overwhelmed me with goodness in giving me 
this hard language. Eight months ago today 
I took my first lesson. It is mighty near a 
miracle.’’ Out of this experience and out of 
her thankful heart came a song of praise. 
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THANKSGIVING FOR ANSWERED PRAYER 
BY GRACE E. BARNES 


For this answer, precious Master, to my ever-rising 
prayer, 

For this latest blest assurance that Thou still art 
standing there, 

For this proof that in my problems Thou dost exer- 
cise a care, 

I would thank Thee till the echoes go resounding 
everywhere. 


Sometimes, though I know ’tis false, my prayers 
may seem to rise unheard, 

And I find I must depend alone upon the faithful 
Word, 

But when an answer comes like this, my heart is 
greatly stirred, 

And the praises felt within soar higher than the 
highest bird. j 


Makes me feel, behind the answer there’s a new ap- 
proving smile; 

Makes me hear, “You’ll know now, child, that you 
can trust me all the while,” 

Makes me gather up my courage for the next and 
harder mile; 

And I half forget the struggle in the victory o’er 
the trial. 


Then, dear Master, may I pledge to Thee the best 
that I can give, 

And feel that Thou art guiding all my conduct 
while I live? 

Wilt Thou draw aside the veil betimes to show a 
smile like this, 

And in Thine own approval let me feel my highest 
bliss? 
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Let me walk with Thee more closely than I ever 
have before; 

Let my actions show more plainly that Thee only 
I adore; 

Let me hear Thy word more quickly, and obey it 
quicker, too; 

Let my life be always radiant with Thy Spirit 
shining through. 


Let the victories grow more precious and the battles 
less severe ; 

Let me be so sure Thou’lt help me that I’ll fight 
them without fear; 

Let Thy presence grow more certain and more con- 
stant and more near, 

And the smile that now inspires me grow more in- 
finitely dear. 


Let the things that now would check me seem more 
trifling in their power, 

Charms of earth recede and heaven’s gate draw 
nearer every hour; 

Let me so reflect Thine image as the saints in 
glory do, 

That from most abundant labors Thou wilt take me 
“sweeping through.” 


VIII 
BEGINNING THE BIBLE SCHOOL, 
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“O how love I Thy law.” 
“The entrance of Thy words giveth light.” 
—Bible. 
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Vit 
BEGINNING THE BIBLE SCHOOL 


URING all these months of thought and 

study one major purpose had been shap- 
ing itself in Miss Barnes’ mind. While it 
seems at first sight as if the missionary’s most 
urgent task is to preach the essential gospel 
to the people too long denied its benefits, yet in 
fact his main work must in these days be de- 
voted to the upbuilding of a Christian com- 
munity which can preach to its own people. 
The time is fast passing if not already gone 
forever, when the foreign missionary can hope 
to be an effective preacher in the Orient. Men 
and women of India must interpret the mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ to oriental people in terms 
of the common circumstances of life in their 
own land. For years the various missionaries 
had taught the evangelists in each station, 
carrying on Bible classes for them and for 
others as opportunity offered, giving practical 
help in meeting the needs of the local com- 
munity. 

Now the prospects of ingathering, long de- 
layed, were brighter. Other Missions too were 
finding a new response to the message. The 
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need of trained leaders had become urgent. 
When Miss Barnes came, with her special fit- 
ting for Bible teaching, with her unusual gift 
for winning cooperation and now with this un- 
expected facility in the use,of the Marathi lan- 
guage, the Mission agreed that the time was 
ripe for making a formal beginning in the 
training of workers. She returned to Yeotmal 
to make ready for the opening of the Bible 
Training School. 

Yeotmal, the capital of the district, is a city 
of some twenty thousand people. Less than a 
third are Mohammedans; more than a third 
are Hindus of various castes; some thousands 
are below caste, ‘‘untouchables;’’ there are a 
few hundred merchants and business men of 
other races such as Parsees and Jews; and a 
mere handful of government officials, of whom 
some are usually British; besides these, the 
missionaries, less than a dozen. In this cosmo- 
politan community the Mission has a beautiful 
property and a fine standing. Right across the 
wide, shady road from the ‘‘Kutcherry,’’ gov- 
ernment buildings, is the Mission Boys’ Board- 
ing School, outgrowth of the earlier Boys’ Or- 
phanage. Near-by is the ‘‘Big Bungalow,’’ 
largest of the missionary residences, with its 
heavy thatch of grass, its high and spacious 
rooms, its decorative plants, its wide verandas, 
its little garden. Half a mile away, in the 
heart of the city, is a great stone church with 
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some smaller buildings; another half mile far- 
ther on, in the midst of the outcaste sections, 
is a large stone schoolhouse for the Mahars; 
and across the city in another direction is the 
Garden Bungalow, still another residence for 
missionaries. These four tracts give access to 
the city from all sides. Here at the center of 
the Mission it was decided to open the new 
Training School for Christian workers. 

From the beginning it was agreed that it 
should be truly a Bible school, the Word of 
God to be central and chief among its studies. 
There was no separate building available and 
no money to build one, but they utilized the 
church and the bungalows, even the verandas, 
for class rooms. There were no appliances for 
teaching, none of the ordinary conveniences 
of schools. The students sat on the floor in the 
easy oriental way to write or study. A move- 
able blackboard and a chair for the teacher 
were literally all the equipment they had to 
start with. 

A few earnest ‘‘chela,’’ disciples, were on 
hand, evangelists with their wives, and evan- 
gelists-to-be. The Bible was the text book. 
Other missionaries assisted in the instruction 
as needed but the school at the beginning was 
largely the creation of Grace Barnes’ heart 
and brain. It was opened in January, 1918. 

During the first month of its existence she 


wrote: ‘‘The new Bible School is like a new ” 
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baby, a heap o’trouble but awful nice.’’ She 
loved it with all her warm, loyal heart. She 
entered into the lives and the problems of her 
students sympathetically and tried to adapt her 
teaching to their widely varying attainments. 
Some were further advanced intellectually, 
others ‘had gone beyond them spiritually. The 
instruction must meet the needs of each one. 
How she enjoyed her teaching, so vivid, so 
thorough that years afterward her pupils in- 
sisted it was far the best they ever had. She 
worked very happily and hard that year, her 
dream in part fulfilled, teaching the precious 
Word of life to those who, she ardently hoped 
and earnestly prayed, might be its messengers 
to their own people. 

In addition to her work in the Bible School, 
she was given charge of the Sunday-school two 
miles away from Yeotmal at Pimpelgaon, and 
a little later the supervision of the day school 
there as well. This was a constant delight to 
her. From a letter home we quote: ‘‘The Pim- 
pelgaon school I superintend is grand. Sixty- 
four came today (Sunday), some stark naked 
of course, but a lovely crowd.’’ And to an- 
other friend she wrote: ‘‘You know I have 
charge of a ‘heathen’ Sunday-school now. My! 
but the dirty, dark faced, dear little rascals. 
They come dressed or not according to means, 
convenience, or fancy, and their frowzled 
heads and gorgeous jewelry and wriggly little 
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bodies make a picture.’’ And again: ‘‘One of 
my other interests is the school at Pimpelgaon 
where perhaps five hundred people live in 
three separate parts of the village. I think it 
is largely a caste division and our school is in 
the midst with patronage from at least two of 
the sections. The school is not yet a year old 
and there has been an average attendance of 
forty some months. Not only that, but in spite 
of difficulty in getting a really good teacher, 
the inspector passed nineteen of the children 
in their work. I am so pleased with them. I do 
hope we shall have some real fruit here. If I 
could win a tenth part of these five hundred 
village people to Christ my life would have 
been very well invested indeed.’’ This interest 
she never lost. 

Once with another missionary, she spent a 
week-end at Pimpelgaon. Neither of them had 
any practical knowledge of camping in India. 
Their selection of the essentials for comfort 
for three days in a Hindu village was not a 
little amusing and when these were packed 
into or on top of the two-wheeled ox cart, the 
lantern swinging underneath and the precious 
‘“eusa’’ of boiled, cooled water carried safe by 
hand, they fared forth with a sense of real ad- 
venture. It was just a little journey, down the 
wide road shaded by old trees, past the cotton 
gins with their great snowy mounds of cotton, 
along a good government highway, and then off 
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this, on a rough country road to the little vil- 
lage of mud walled houses. 

In the rickety, ‘‘wackerdy’’ schoolhouse 
whose red mud walls seemed in imminent dan- 
ger of falling down, they camped. They slept 
on the folding cots they had brought, embar- 
rassed by the difficulty of letting in fresh air 
and keeping out stray dogs in a windowless 
room, but found a way by making a crude bar- 
ricade. They got up at unearthly hours to es- 
cape the observation of the village so intensely 
interested in every detail of their morning 
toilet. They ate breakfasts hastily scrambled 
together out of the provisions they had 
brought, and delicious Indian dinners pre- 
pared by the teacher’s wife. They examined 
the school, visited all the houses, sang, talked, 
and prayed with all those who would receive 
them, made friends with everybody, and left a 
testimony to the saving power of Christ, not 
soon to be forgotten. 
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“They serve God well who serve His creatures.” 
—Norton. 

“ * * * Ve have done it unto me * * * .” 
—Jesus. 


«MOTVONODE OTG,, WAL 


1D:¢ 
THE FULL TASK 


T the beginning of 1918 Grace had begun 

housekeeping in the Big Bungalow with 
the writer who had joined the Mission a few 
weeks before. The house is roomy and cool and 
furnished with the bare necessities. Their 
dishes were few and cooking utensils scanty 
but with the help of one man of all work they 
managed their simple meals and enjoyed the 
sense of home. Other missionaries lived near 
and just across the compound the girls of the 
Orphanage were then located to give them en- 
thusiastic welcome every time they entered the 
school quarters, barring the door with little 
loving arms to keep them from going away 
again. 

From the very first Grace was free from all 
racial prejudice and found it perfectly easy to 
forget differences of color and caste. She 
treated the Indian people exactly as she treated 
everybody else, laughing and chatting with 
them as freely as with her own brothers and 
sisters in the far-away Pennsylvania home. 
They loved her at once, and admired as well 
they might, her easy, quite unconscious pass- 
ing of all barriers. ‘‘Mokerlia munatchie,’’ 
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free hearted, they thought her and often used 
that word to describe her unconventional, sin- 
cere cordiality. When she was invited to a 
feast among the Christians, on the occasion 
perhaps of the birthday of a much loved little 
son, it delighted her to wear the graceful In- 
dian ‘‘sardi’’ and to sit down on the mat to 
eat. Quick at Marathi repartee and fun, she 
was just as quickly melted into eager sympa- 
thy and poured out her soul in prayer. Every- 
thing interested her. ‘‘I went to a party the 


other day,’’ she wrote, ‘‘and had a fine native 


_ dinner. We sat on the ground on mats and ate 


on 


{ 


| 


with our fingers. That’s the system all right. 
Why polish silver and dust chairs? Our plates 
were leaves sewed together with stems. Why, 
then, wash dishes? The plates were set on the 
ground. Why use tables?”’ 

Nothing was more characteristic of her than 
this vivid interest in her work and surround- 
ings. To some young friends at home she 
wrote: ‘‘I want to tell you that I am more 
than happy to have found my niche in the 
world and that being a missionary is the great- 
est pleasure there is—if that is where God 
wants you to be. It is nearly a year now since 
I left home, but it has flown past on the wings 
of the wind and has not been full of horrors 
and deprivations and sacrifices. I think the 
folk in the homeland are apt to think we put 
on a smiling face and endure, but you have no 
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idea how much we enjoy. Then, too, you may 
think we love these people with a sort of 
Christian forbearance and from a sense of duty 
but we love them whole-heartedly. And_ it. 
seems as if we forget many of the unpleasant 
things ino our love and eagerness. and interest 
in it all. In American slang, ‘It’s great.’ ’’ 

The hot season of 1918 drew on with its 
prospect of dry, breathless days, of torrid 
winds almost unbearable. With the writer she 
went again to cool, delightful Mahableshwar 
for further study. Rents are enormously high 
there during the season, and deciding rather 
late to go, they were unable to find even a sin- 
gle room. But Indian ingenuity, or poverty, 
has contrived a temporary building from the 
long jungle grass. A letter of April, 1918, 
says: ‘‘We are living in.a grass house this 
season and you would enjoy seeing it so much. 
The main room is about fifteen by ten feet and 
there is a small dressing room across one end. 
It was made by forming a framework of bam- 
boo sticks, laying long grass upon that, putting 
another bamboo framework on top and tying 
through one layer of bamboo to the other. 
There are some ways in which this is much 
nicer than a tent. You can attach almost any- 
thing to the wall at any place. Thrust in a 
stick and it becomes a hat rack. Tie a string 
from bamboo to bamboo and you have a place 
for clothes.’’ 
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This comfortable shelter from sun and light 
rains would be swept away in an hour by the 
monsoon torrents, but before these begin the 
hot season tenants have fied to the plains lest 
the flooded mountain roads become impassable 
and they become marooned upon the heights. 
In the ‘‘chuppa’’ Grace lived two happy 
months. She loved study and she loved the 
mountains and she loved Marathi. The three 
combined to make her jubilant in the intense 
application of her second and last mountain ~ 
visit. 

Among the interesting residents of this hill 
station are many Parsee families of great 
wealth. Merchant princes of Poona and Bom- 
bay have summer homes there and one such 
family somehow came to know Miss Barnes and 
asked if she would be willing to teach their lit- 
tle daughters for an hour or two a day. She 
had already been fascinated by the history of 
this strange people, descendants of the Persian 
followers of Zoroaster, refugees for thirteen 
centuries in India yet never amalgamated with 
the Hindu or Mohammedan communities. She 
was quick to see and seize this exceptional op- 
portunity of coming into close personal touch 
with them. Every day except Sunday, there- 
after she spent with them, taught them Eng- 
lish, read them her precious Bible, won all 
their hearts and witnessed clearly and sweetly 
of salvation through Christ. When they found 
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she would not accept money for the service she 
had given freely, they showered her with gifts 
and insisted that she should come to stay with 
them in Poona on her way home to Yeotmal. 
This she did and enjoyed the unique experi- 
ence to the full. She watched with especial 
interest the daily religious pilgrimage of the 
Parsee house mother who earries into every 
room a vessel containing the fire lighted at her 
marriage from the sacred flame which has been 
kept alive by the Parsee priests through all the 
centuries since their flight from Persia. 

When she reached Yeotmal in June she 
found many added cares. Mrs. J. T. Taylor’s 
critical condition of health made her quick re- 
turn to America imperative. Grace took charge 
of the housekeeping for the family, carried 
nearly the whole responsibility for the Bible 
School, kept oversight of the Pimpelgaon 
school, helped Mrs. Taylor with the necessary 
sewing for the voyage, saw her through the 
trying farewells, and even began evangelistic 
work, long on her heart, among the villages ly- 
ing near the town. Her days were crowded full, 
with little relaxation. When the dear friends 
with whom she had come to India less than two 
years before were really gone and she lived on 
alone in the bungalow they had lately shared, 
it was seldom her smiling face gave even a hint 
of the loneliness she could not escape. But 
whimsically she wrote: 
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ALONE 


In a big and empty bungalow 

Where you’ve many times been found 
Lives a lonely little Missi 

Not another one around. 


There with swallows and with lizards 
Spends the long and lonely days. 

Servants come to bring a “chitti,” 
Come and go but no one stays. 


Front porch looks so very empty 
Since the boxes went away. 
“Can’t I even serve as go-down?” 
Sadly does it seem to say. 
* * * * * 
Poor old safe is quite heroic, 
Lets me twist his nose around, 
Tho’ I know he’s disconcerted 
’Cause so little money’s found. 


Egg-bai just came around with hen fruit, 
But I sadly said, “Kahi ne,” 

Should my appetite increase when 
All the family’s gone away? 


Empty chairs and empty bedrooms, 
Empty davenport as well, 

Silent organ, empty cupboards— 
These too well the story tell. 


Bare grim walls and bolted door locks, 
Desolation everywhere ; 

But the Missi Sahib is most 
Desolate of all that’s there. 


x 
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“Hacept a corn of wheat 
Fall into the ground and die 
It abideth alone; 
But if it die, it 
Bringeth forth 
Much fruit.” 
—Jesus. 
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iN the close of September, 1918, the 
influenza which then was so prevalent in 
many parts of the world began its deadly 
work among the people of India and Yeotmal 
seemed to suffer more than most places. Almost 
every home was stricken. There were not 
enough well men in the various castes to burn 
or bury the bodies of those who died. There 
was danger of far worse pestilence. The Hindu 
temples were thronged with frightened wor- 
shipers, staggering with illness as they brought 
their offerings. Great additions to these tem- 
ples were later built from the gifts of that ter- 
rible time. The funeral drums beat day and 
night until the ‘‘pariahs’’ too succumbed. The 
hearts of the little missionary band, fewer in 
number than ever before since the Mission be- 
gan, were torn with the sorrows and sufferings 
of the people who were still without God and 
without hope. The Christians, too, were ill and 
needed their help. They were busy almost day 
and night ministering as best they could to the 
sufferers and only sorry they had no more 
strength or time to give. 
93 
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Grace had a slight attack of influenza, but 
seemed to recover and too soon was at her 
work again. Though she was far from able to 
be about, she went again and again to her dear 
Pimpelgaon, drawn by the awful need of the 
people for help. When even there, where they 
knew and loved her, the superstitious fears of 
the people made them turn away and refuse 
her help it seemed almost to break her heart. 
At least it gave her a new glimpse into the 
heart of Jesus who once had said so sadly, ‘‘I 
would * * * but ye would not.’’ 

Grieved and overworked, still weak from the 
first attack, she suffered a relapse on October 
12. Instead of going back to the lonely ‘‘Big 
Bungalow’’ she lay down to rest a while on 
Sunday afternoon in a little room in the Girls’ 
Orphanage and was never able to leave it again. 
It was a time of intense strain. More than a 
dozen of the orphan girls lay on pallets on the 
floor in the Bungalow, some of them near death. 
Six or eight of the little babies were seriously 
ill and had to have constant care. One young 
married woman, gone suddenly insane during 
an attack of influenza, was brought raving to 
the only childhood home she knew and must 
be confined in a distant room away from the 
terrified children. All the missionaries were 
absorbed in the care of these and many other 
patients. Hearts and hands were full. 

So absorbed, the others hardly realized at 
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first the serious nature of the attack Miss 
Barnes was suffering, but when it did not yield 
to the simple remedies at hand they made 
every possible effort to check the disease. There 
was no doctor or nurse among the missionaries 
but the Civil Surgeon, a Bengali gentleman of 
excellent training and judgment, was called 
and gave careful attention. 

On Tuesday evening the seriousness of the 
case was fully recognized and her friends from 
the Boys’ Orphanage coming to see her, never 
left her after that. All the missionaries shared 
her care and faced together the coming 
shadow. As the writer sat by her the first 
night of watching Grace was eager to talk 
things over. ‘‘I have been thinking,”’ she said, 
‘‘whether maybe I might be so sick I’d get to 
go home to America, or even I might get to go 
home to heaven.’’ ‘‘Would you be glad to go 
home to heaven?’’ she was asked. ‘‘Oh, glad— 
yes, I’d be glad, but I think Jesus wants me to 
tell people in India more about Him.’’ And 
she drifted off to sleep happy in that assur- 
ance. 

As the disease progressed she was often de- 
lirious or unconscious, but between times she 
talked a great deal about her plans for the Bi- 
ble School. She was especially interested in a 
projected evangelistic tour among the villages 
not far from Yeotmal. She had never had the 
privilege of real village touring and the 
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thought of it had always fascinated her. She 
longed to carry the message right to the people 
herself and felt sure she could help her stu- 
dents better when she had shared the work 
for which they were being trained. 

So, apparently without a thought of being 
near the end of her service, she planned care- 
fully and with real anticipation, that trip 
which was never to be. 

As the struggle for breath went on and the 
fever mounted and her strength failed, she 
never seemed to lose that calm certainty of re- 
covery nor her purpose to ‘‘tell it again’’ to 
the people she loved. Then the last night came 
and all night long her friends fought to break 
the fearful fever that tortured her, but when 
it broke at last her strength was gone and life 
was slowly ebbing. By noon all realized that 
the end was near and in their own deep sorrow, 
the missionaries, remembering how she loved 
the Indian Christians, sent a message to the 
pastor, Anandrao. He came at once with some 
of the Bible School students and with his old 
father, Mr. Wagashowri, whose stern heart 
Grace had completely won. They stood sadly 
looking down at their loved young teacher, 
then apparently unconscious, and some one 
asked the old man to pray. He knelt by her 
bed and began to pray in his usual faultless 
Marathi, then broke down and sobbing begged 
the Lord to take his poor old broken life and 
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spare hers, so full of promise, so needed for 
the work. Her eyes turned to his at the sound 
of the familiar voice, but she could no longer 
speak. He prayed on till he could say, ‘‘Thy 
will, not mine,’’ and until all could say 
‘‘Amen.’’ Then these withdrew, never to for- 
get the scene nor lose the memory of this radi- 
ant life poured out for their needy land. 

The pitiful little group of missionary women 
stayed with her, singing through their tears, 
‘“‘My Jesus, as Thou wilt,’’ to which she cer- 
tainly made an effort to respond almost as the 
spirit left the clay. The precious gift offered 
so long before, was accepted. The ointment 
was poured forth. 

She died on Saturday afternoon. Prepara- 
tions must be made at once for the burial next 
day. The few British officials of the district 
had been most kindly attentive during her ill- 
ness, thinking of their own wives and daugh- 
ters in England and touched to the heart at 
the thought of the sorrow that must come to 
the parents of this loved daughter so far away. 
Every possible kindness they offered, not only 
attending the little service held at ten o’clock 
on Sunday morning, but themselves acted as 
bearers of the precious body and conducted its 
final commitment to earth. 

So many of the Indian Christians were ill 
themselves or watching with the sick that only 
a few could gather for the farewell service in 
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the Bungalow. Partly in English, partly in 
Marathi, the last words were spoken. A brave 
attempt was made to sing the beautiful Mara- 
thi version of the hymn Grace herself had 
taught to the congregation, ‘‘When we all 
meet together in the morning,’’ and the heart- 
broken little band of missionary sisters tried 
to sing in English ‘‘In Immanuel’s Land,’’ a 
hymn she had selected for her funeral long 
before any one thought it might be near. The 
plain wooden casket, built by hand during that 
Saturday night by the Christian men, was 
lined and covered with pure white. She was 
buried in the little English cemetery and there 
the memorial stone provided by her friends at 
home bears the fitting inscription, ‘‘O how love 
I Thy law.’’ 
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“It shall be told 
For a memorial of her.” 


EPILOGUE 


HE story does not end with those two 

short years in India. Long before, when 
one broke an alabaster box of ointment, very 
precious, and poured it on the head of Jesus 
there were some who objected, saying, ‘‘ Why 
this waste?’’ But He said, ‘‘It shall be told 
for a memorial of her.’’ This life laid down 
in India was not wasted. It was a perfect gift 
of love, loyally offered and right royally re- 
ceived. 

Eager as she was to live and work, Grace 
Barnes cared enough for India to give life it- 
self if necessary. So easily she might have 
lived, had that been what she wanted most, in 
ease and comfort, in loving companionship and 
fruitful service in America. But that was not 
enough. With all her heart she believed that 
India needs Christ and can best find Him 
through His Word, translated into human life 
and service. For this she made her gift. Who 
dares to say it was in vain? Her own words 
are profoundly true, ‘‘It was worth it.’’ 

The Bible School in Yeotmal is fittingly 
called the Grace E. Barnes Memorial. Let it 
commemorate her life and death in India. Let 
it call young people of both lands to sacrificial 
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service. The church to which she was enthusi- 
astically loyal, and which will always be the 
richer for her connection with it, intends to 
carry into full effect the purposes for which 
she gave her all. For the maintenance of this 
Memorial School, for its better efficiency, for 
scholarships needed by its students in training, 
for suitable equipment—for these things gifts 
will gladly be made. 

Yet more enduring than any material monu- 
ment will be the devotion of life. May young 
people in India and in America as well, tri- 
umphantly saved and eager for service, catch 
the inspiration of Grace Barnes’ joyous offer- 
ing of all she had, and say with her, ‘‘I’ll give 
myself.’’ 
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